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Abstract 

Overburdened by numerous non-teaching problems and 
pressures that ,pccupy their daily lives, some secondary , • 
school teachers find very little time to address their primary 
task: that of teaching. As a result, many teacg^rs are 
frustrated and dissatisfied with their job, and that means 
that their teaching suffers. Suppott for.classroom teachers 
is' needed to revrtilize the troubled, secondary school. A 
moderate restructuring of the secondary school or organizatj/ion — 
a restructuring that includes a stance for-counselors /^nd 
school psychologists --can become a. source of* providing direct 
support for teachers. , . / 

•Discussion fipcuses^ on: three motivational needs of 
teachers; counselors and school psychologist3 ^sJ systemic change 
agents; four subsystems for schqol-wide problem sowing; and a 
, consultative model for jgroblem diagnoses'. 



Sometimes a moderate re-structuring of a school organisation 
can significantly ^improve the support of teachers*' work. In this-papar, ^ 
I will describe three motivaticmal needs' that / if left unmet, may lead , 
to the dissatisfaction of^ teachers wit^the^r jobs. Second, I will prc^ 
pos'e new helping roles in secondary schools to include more direct con^ 
sultatioT? with teachers. Third, 1 wijl point to four subsystems in Aifhich 
direct help can be given to teachers. And foui^th, I will present a con- 
^sultative scheme for diagnoses of problems. I will speak mainly about 
the role of secondary teachers, but many of the ideas will b6 easily 
transferable tq elemental^ and middle schools/ , ^ . ♦ 

It Seems to me^that most 'teachgrs today need more help thq^i ^ 



they are getting. Numerous problems and pressures occupy/ the daily lives 
of teachers and keep them away from their primary task of teaching; *for 
example: , -crowded, classrooms; laws regarding desegregation; shortages of' 
supplies and mat^ials; patrolling duties in restroom, hall, and playi 
ground; union strife over higher wages and greater benefits;^ unruly bje- 
'havioi of children; and isolation from colleagues. With those burdens, 
many teachers have become frustrated and dissatisfied, and their teaching 
suffers. ^ ■ il ^ * ' 
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Tliree Motivational Needs 



\ \ fvhen the organization fails to satisfy^ the motivational nee^^ 
\ ■ ' • , ■ ' / ' _ K N 

of the worker, frustration or diSsatTsfaction is/likely to ocdar^ and 

Performance on the job suffers. Thatr fact is nqfw so thoroughly dacumented 

'\ • ' * W / - . ^ : * 

in t^e organizational literature that we need n6t argue it* I will next 

, \ • / ■ k ■ 

say 4 'few words about^ McCXel land' s motivational triad of a.chieveinent , 

■ ^ 'I 

affiliation, and power, , 
* I ♦ • 

\\ Achiev.ement . McClelland notfed that individuals generally see^k 

out occupations in ^^hich they have a moderate to high thance of succeeding 

rather than those that invite failure. V/lien the prospcGt of failing 

creeps into one's anxieties, one' s , achieverient motivation goes dom.. That 

^leads to ^ decline in the 'individual ' s, produetivity, creativity, and in- 

terest in the job. Consider for example, a high-school classropn. ' Sup- 

pose that in this classroom the majority^ of the students do 'not pay at- 

tention to the teacher, that they refuse to do assigrtments ^ or follow di- 



rections, and that'they threat^n^the t/acher's control of the classroom. 
VerV little .teaching or learning can occur under those' conditions . The 
teacher be^in^ to feel like 'a faiv^ure. 

Af fixation, flimians are social animals. 'They generally h^ve 
daily need communicate with other^H;umans of simil^ar interests, goals, 
desires, and motivations. Generally, ^in theij 'day-to-day work, siecondary 
school .tcachers\ do not get much opp(j;rtuni ty for any but the most super- 
'ficihl communicant ion with their colleagues.. Classrooms in higJ) ^schools < 
ai;^ fairly isolatlei /roijp one another. - Team^ teaching, for example, is al§o 



not wi<Jely practiced in secondary scKools. It is the rare high schQol 

in which ^teachers talk to each other or thoir principal aljout their class- 

room problems, techniques, and progress. ^ 

Power . Power, is the oapacity'to exert ipfluen^e over one's 

tran'sactionS with others. Within the high school classroojn, the teacher 

^ t * • - 

often has coirplete control^ or mandgipg power. The teacher decides who 
will'^^peak and in what order; decides hm instructional' msrterials- will l)e 



passed out; decides' which students^ will get special priviledges; decides 
when a class period has officially ended., Beyond the cLassroom- walls , 
however, power u^^lly belongs toHhe school's administrators; especiall^y 
to the 'principal. The manner in which a school principal uses power 
has strong effects on the teacher's morale. - , ^ 



New Support^ ^r Teachers 



- . ' If teachers in today's high schools are to mdke* headway against 
the* problems and debilitating working toildit ions I havQ^ described, they 
will- need help. They will need i^ot just encoOragement , but new oppor- 

♦ V 

tunities within their school organization; I believe that coi|nselor5 and 

sch9ol p^sychologists can become a source of that 'revitalijsipg' help f 

IVithin secondary schools, the roles o^ school psychologist ad^^ 

counselor currently provide only-peripheral support tO' teachers. The 

majojr portion of work performed by the, school's helping professionals 

do^s .not deal with the*^hool as an organization, but rather, centers on 

, ^ * ^ - . \ * ^ 

'the; individual child. ' Sirveral educators have argued that' the most per- 

manen't part of the school orgafiization '(the adult? staff) Jieeds more 
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attention from the psychological services .than parts that sooq^ -disappear 
(the' students). They believe the traditional remedial model of mental 
\health in schools, has failed and they strongly reconsnendcd that schools 
move their psychological helpers into- 'the role of s'ystemic change agents* 
\^ Systemic change offers. a vray of usii^ psychological services 

li^side focusing theia. on the intlividiiRl. As syatpmic change agents, school 
psychologists ana counselors woul^^oi^centrate on restoring the health of 
the School as an organization. Tbey v^puld do that through vigorous con- 



sulta^ion \vith all Tdenbers of the school '-'s adult staff. This shift means 
*the scht>ol's change agents would work with various subsystems on problems 
of the sort I have iT>^tioned. 

Adopting the stance of the"5ystemic change ^Fgent does not mean 
that the school psychologist and the counselor would abandon all indivi- 
dualized work withr- students. They would >sti 11 give attention to indivi- 
dual guidance atid testing. * However, 'the amount of energy focused on the - 
individual child, specifically the child labpled '^problem" or '^atypicaV 
would be 'tecfi^ced and rcfocu^sed on a systemic method for helping that chil 

Four Subsystems of Support 
» • • • 

The new efforts of the change agents would be mainly, though 

» . • 4- \ 

not solely 'Carried out within s/bsyatems. Four subsystems seen espeaJally 
*potent: (1) tcacher-tb-student^ interaction:^, (2) teacher-to-tcacher in; 
toractijons,, (3) teacher-to*adiuinistratpr interactions, and (4) teaclier-v ^ 
to-parent ifiteractions . » — . 
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T^aGh^r-to-student ih^eactions / These, occur mostly in the class- 
rooih. TJie-^ystemic chan/ge ag,ent5 uses direct classroom intejrvention as the 
primary milieu in which' ifO deax\^-ith problems ^^f studeiTt* behavior, or learn- 
ing. •'For example, if .a teacher is having difficulties controlling a gi*oup 
of boisterous students^, the 'teachet calls upon the systejiiic change agent. ^ 
The change agent then/ intervenes in the classroom to diagnose- the problera, 
• to facilitate probleiy solving between teacl\er and students, anci to^ help ' 
the classroom group ^hoose priol^ities and niake some group agreements. 

The job o^ facilitating class^r^m problem^ solving may lasn: as . 
short a time as one classroom period or as lon^^ as one 'Classroom period 

/ V r , ^ ^ ' 

a week for an entitre semester.. UTiatever the' time, it will be weU ^pcnt 
because of the quality of th€ planned outcome: a control secure plassro^- 

» environment.^ Eduralors have noted that students thrive in such ari' entiron- . 

, ment. Teachers dlso benefit ^ frptn the nfew learning environmcnf because; it 
enhances' both achievement and power needs. The process breaks^ the aW""-*- 
vicious circle aid sutjsti tutu's a new beneficial circle of cause and effect.^ 
As* students find 
for achievement 

better able to iatisfy the students' needs, and so on. 

Teach|r-to-teacher interactions, -Except on kn "^informal basrs, . 



theix basic needs better satisfied, the teacher's needs 
and j)ower are better satisfied, and tl\e teacher becomes' 



such as sraall t^lk in the teachei? caff;teria or in the faculty lounge, 
teachet-to-teaclier interactions are a rarity in high ^schools Another 
pirt of the Systemic change' agent' s WQrk is to reduce the isolation of 
teachers. Many avenues exi-st* for the change agent's activities in this' ^ 
'domain. Some examples ^re: a ichange agent fac'Dlitating a faculty advisbry 
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' ' '. . * ' • / . • ^ ■ ' * 

committee as they struggle* with problems of..comunicati8rv among staff;- two 

, * • curriculum depar'tJ^cnts working conjointlyf\vitlr' the change agent to develop 

.\ ; one common, cur'i^culitm that satisfies both departments' , needs; the change 

\ agent rtinning ^ series of faculty in7ser\dce .programs to help teachers 

' \ exchant^C/ classroom techniques and methods; and the, .change agent encpur- 

A • aging teachers to work in teoins, to share ideas, and to openly discuss 

• school problems. By bringing teachers together to work on jojnt. problems 

and by helping them to^do ttof^l^'ork collaboratively and productively, 

, * * s ^ ' 

^the change agent helps teachers satisfy their affiliation needs. As 

' teafchers make headway against their problems, their needs for achievement 
and power also becoi^c better satisfied. * , ^ 

Teacher ~to-administrator interactions . , Like teachcr-to-teacher 
interactions, teacherfto-administrator interactions in- high schools are 
y rare. On the average, a teacher has a formal interaction with the princir 

1 ^ 

pal or vice-principal once daring .tHe school year. The one interaction 
usually occurs when its time for the teacher to be evaluated. And in the 
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evaluativ^ int'eraction, the*adnini$trator holds aU the power. 

^ , • ' ' \ '\ . ^ 

^$orae educator^ encourage school administrators to act m more 
' coilaborative and par1^cj.pative relationships with their teaehcrS. Ike - ^ 
systemic change a^ent can assist the administrators in doing that. For 
excj;.f)Te, if ^ principal* has a decision to' make about the use of extra- 
^school funds, the principal enlists the aid of the systemic change agei^t.. . 
Tlje change ageVit helps, for example, .by ^collecting anonymous inforaatiqn 
on the problem fro:-, the 'faculty, by feeding back faculty reactions ^o the 
faculty •and administrators in a large m^ieting, and by leading some faculty 
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representatives anj^the priivcipal through sys-tematic problelji-solving 

» stages tor-rard a collaborative decision. ' • * T 

For teachers, cotlaboration and participation with administrators 

on- important natters that pertain to the scjjool's' direction and governance 

tao mean the satisfaction of pofver needs." The systemic change igent pro- 

vides ^a iijeans foi: teachers to control ^heir '0v^m destinies by intergrating 

them into the administrative planning for tUe school.' Affi^iatiioit needs 

- . ^ • - ■ ' 

arc also met as teachers work with*co*llea*gi!es pn meaningful ta^l^f. 

* • ^ Teacpher-to-parent interactions . ' Teaeher-to-parcnt' interactions ^ 

happen infrequently at the' high school level, and,, when they, do oepur, . ^ 

they Qften bring consternation to both tpacher and parent. Th^ey systemic 



'change agent oan act as' thi;|jd-p^rt-y consultant to #acftlitate the dcli~ 
catc neg^ot lotions between teacher^^ and jparerits. .In addition, the change 
agent can facilitate ichool-wide efforts to obtain gi^eaAer parental, input, 
into the schoOPs educational processes.* Parental inp^t, many believA, 
can strengthen the school's environment and lower teachers' frustration 
about parents who are critical of t})e school. As teachers and parents j 
work jointly, new^bpnds of affiliation may be fo^m^d. Power and achieve-, 
ment needs, are satisfied as successes are achieved, 



* , A Matrix fdy^ftiagnosing - ' ^ 

4 

P I have said that systenjic change agents .must 'enhance the^ satis- 

tactions of three motives if they are tp Kelp a scliool/zfaculty work theii^ 
way-out of their present debilitating conditidYis of \^r\i. Tlije three 



motives are achievement, affiliation, and power. I have also, said that 
there are foihr fruitful^ subsystems withi/i which the change agent can do 
th^t v;ork: the subsystems of* the tcacher-and-studpnt, teacher-and-teacher, 
teacher-and-administrator, acid teacher-and-par^ntf l\Tien the change agent . 
crosses the three notivBs with the four, subsystems, the change agent pro- . 
duces a twelve-celled ipatri\ that can be an aicj to diagnosing the htalth 
of the school or classroom. Each ceil calls^ fot descriptions of pro.blems 
and for the invention of reincdiai measures. The twelve c^lls, in effept,^ 
become a check-list of work to do. ^ 

Finally, I should point out that the cl^age agent---the counselor 
or school psychologistr-bcnefits 'from the new systemic role in the s^ame\ 
.way that teachers, administrators, "parents,, and students benefit,- In the 
new role, the counselor or. psychologist achieves »visible progress 9n re- 
ducing the .school's problems, acquires more initiative and power over his 
or'he^ o\\n ^estiny at work, ^^nd enjoys th^ affiliation with others in , 
joint work. "Rather than'^^itting day <iftc:]? day in ^ small office with an 
y^hcndiiig flow of individual cfcmplaints, the counseled, or psychologist* can 

J ' ' ^ * .^ ' 

-become a leader in the revitalizat ion of the school. \ 



